CHAPTER VII.
THE  HOMELESS  POOR.
ON this question I do not propose to say .much, not because there is not much that could be said, but because in a climate like India it is a matter of secondary importance as compared with food. The people themselves are comparatively speaking indifferent, to it. The " bitter cry " of India if put into words.would consist simply of " Give us food to .fill our stomachs. This is all we ask. As for shelter, we are .content with any hovel, or willing to betake ourselves to the open air. But food we cannot" do without."
And yet, looked at from. the point of view either of a moralist,, a sanitarian, -or a humanitarian, the question is one which calls for prompt consideration and remedial action. Por instance, according to the last Government census, the .average number of persons inhabiting each house in the city of Bombay is no less than 28. The .average for the entire Presidency is . six. But then it must be remembered that the great majority of the houses of the poor in the agricultural district consist of one-roome,d huts, in which the whole family sleep together.
In the cities the overcrowding has become so $xc0ssiye, and the accomodation available for the poor is so ii^dequate, .costly ;and squalid, as , to .almost beggar description. Considerations of .decency, comfort and health,are largely thrown to ..the,winds. <A single ,unfurnished room, merely ^divided, from .the, ixext one ,by , a thin boarding, through which everything can be heard,, will command,.from,five ,,ta;thirty rupees a month, and, even more, according to its position, in Bombay.